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ABSTRACT 

Educational activities sponsored bj business, 
industry, and various levels of government, including- the military 
(BIGH) , in California are briefly reported. Huch that is being 
offered through courses and' services by postsecondary educational 
institutions is also being provided through BIGK training activities, 
and there are areas of cooperation betveen BIGH and schools. BIGH 
commitment to educational activity on the national level is reflected 
in an average annual expenditure of over $160 per employee, and in 
the development of educational facilities by over one-half of the 
nation's large companies. The focus of educational programming 
differed by BIGH concern the following broad categories: management 
education; interpersonal relations education; supervisory skills 
education and training; specific skills training, including business 
machines; organizational development education, including management 
by objectives; orientation education to an industry, culture, or 
location; and personal develop'^.ent education that is not directly 
job-related. The current educational climate, vhich includes exterral 
degree programs and field vork, appears congenial to the exploration 
of more direct ties betveen BIGH and postsecondary education. A data 
base that desciribes the educational objectives and amount of training 
activity offered by BIGH in California is needed. (SH) 
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FOREWORD 



The report that follows provides a brief survey of the vide range of 
educational activities sponsored by business » industry » and various 
levels of government, including the military~or "BIGM"~in Cali- 
fornia, a/ It is part of a series of reports on policies and 
programs in California bearing on opportunities for part-^time study 
or lifelong learning beyond the twelfth grade. 

Unlike public segments of postsecondary education, which have some* 
what centralized adoujiistrative offices and co llect data as an 
aspect of on-going administrative reaponsibili'.y, *^BIG{i'' is quite 
diverse and has no cooqposite data sources. 

The best sources of information about BIQf educational activity tend 
to be nationally and regionally focused studies. Therefore, much of 
the knowledge about HIGH in California is inferential. A thorough, 
broad*based effort to collect definitive BIGH data which apply 
exclusively to California probably would be extremely costly and 
laborious. However, it does seem feasible to sample various elements 
of BIGll to derive data which could prove usefxil for statewide 
planning purposes by State agencies and qther interested parties . 

Initial research for this report benefited greatly from help pro- 
vided by several members of the American Society for Training and 
Development. 



I. Introduction 



la the early 1900s, only about 6 percent of all seventeen-year-olds 
graduated from high school in the U*S., and still fever went on Co 
college. However, seventy years later, 75 percent of the seventeen- 
year**olds were high school graduates, and of these, about half con- 
tinued on to college. 1/ The increasingly broader base of participa- 
tion and the growing prominence of higher education came about as a 
result of a variety of societal needs and pressures. These included: 

# the period of the .**cold war*^ with its emphasis on further 
education as a national resource; 

# an ever-changing, more complex, technologically oriented 
society, creating demand for '^knowledge workers" - those 
who could learn and adapt to new complicated work assign- 
ments; 2/ 

# wide recognition of the economic and social advantages as- 
sociated with a college education; 

# special governmental funding through the G.I. bill and 
various federal and state financial aid policies enabling 
many first-generation college students to enter higher 
education; 

•> 

# a far^ranging attempt to remedy social injustice, result- 
ing in special emphasis on educational opportunity through 
universal access to college; and 

# increasing use of academic degrees and credits by employ- 
ers as indicators of job competence. 

In the past several years, a variety of factors have acted together 
to bring about a more expansive socieual view of education beyond the 
coiq>ulsory K-12 years. The Higher Education Amendments of 1972 
helped to bring this about through the establishment of statewide 
planning commissions. These commissions were charged with the re- 
sponsibility of plaxming for the best use of resources throughout a 
staters entire poatsecondary education establishment., and not only 
its nonprofit colleges and universities. Substantive elements which 
combined to direct public attention to postsecondary education, a 
broader realm not limited to higher education, included: 

# research indicating that substantial numbers of college 
students would prefer not to be attendia^ collejje; 



# an over supply of college graduates in the job market; 



• judicial decisions which struck down the arbitrary use of 
diplous or degrees as fixed measures of^job readiness and 
as prerequisite for employment; 

• college curricula perceived as unresponsive to the needs 
of today's job market; 

^ recognition by elements in business, industry, govemsent, 
and the military that" the needed training often could be 
accomplished *'in*house*' in a more economical » flexible, 
and controlled manner than through institutions of higher 
education; 

• the increasing costs of colleges; 

a competing demands for public funds from such areas as 
health and welfare. 

For many people, these developments have led to much more careful 
consideration among the various alternatives for education and 
training beyond high school* 3/ 

Recent surveys of adult participation in postsecondary education on 
a national level have indicated that from 10 percent to as many as 31 
percent of those not involved as full-time students had participated 
in some form of formal instructional program during the previous 
year. 4/ The areas of learning pursued are shown in Table 1 and 
sponsoring agencies are listed in Table 2. 

Business, industry, government, and the military (BIOI) have commit* 
ted considerable resources to educational activities and this 
commitment seems to be growing. Since, by defiziition, BI(9i partic- 
ipants in postsecondary education are employees primarily and 
students secondarily, BI(21 educational activity is essentially part- 
time in nature. Carnegie Commission estimates of 1970 enrollments, 
and projections for 1980, indicate that BIGH participation in 
postsecondary education for this decade may be more than double the 
level of student participation in activities sponsored by institu* 
tions of higher education. (Table 3.) 



TABLE 1 



ESTIMATES OF ADULT ENROLLMENT FOR ALL TYPES OF 
FORMAL INSTRUCTION, BY SUBJECT AREAS STUDIED 
(From oae natioawide survey) 



Areas of Learning 


Nuaber 
(in millions) 


Percentage* 




13.4 


41.8 


Vocational Subjects 
(excluding agriculture) 


11.2 


35.0 


General Education 


8.1 


25.2 


Religious Studies 


4.4 


13,8 


Hooe and Fasxly Life 


4.3 


13.3 


Personal Oevelopifeent 


3.7 


11.4 


Public Affairs 


2.1 


6.4 


Agriculture 


1.1 


3.4 


* Percentages add to more 


than 150 because oany 


persons engaged in 



more than one area of learning. 



Source: Toward a Learning Society , page 29. 
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TABLE 2 

SPONSORS ?F ADULT LEARNING ACTIVITY 

With Estimated Level of Participation 
(Nationwide) 



sponsor 


Nuober of 
Ltamtrs 

(in millions) 


Percentage 
of Learne' : 


Academic Institutions, such 
ss high schools and colleges 


7.4 


22.9 


Industry and Eoployers 


5.9 


18 4 


Self-study 


5.4 


16.9 


CooBuaicy Organizations, such 
as YMCA 


2.8 


8.7 


Religious Institutions 


2.0 


6.3 


Goveznaent Agencies 


1.8 


5.5 


Proprietary and Correspondence 
Schools 


1.7 


5.3 


Private Tutors 


. 1.4 


4.4 


.Huseurs, Galleries, Performing 
Arts Studios 


0.7 


2.3 


Recreation and Sports Groups 


0.7 


2.3 


Other Organizations or Na 
Response 


2.2 


7.0 



Source: Toward a Leamiag Society > page 20 
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TABLE 3 



ESTIMATED AND PROJECTED NUMBER OF PROGRAM 
ENR0LU1ENTS BEYOND REGULAR ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION, BY INSTITUTION TYPE 
1970-1980 (NUMBERS IN THOUSANDS)** 



Source 



1970 



Percentage 
Change , 
1980 1970-1980 



Total, regular and adults* 
Higher Educatioa 

1. Colleges and Universities 
(£ull*tiae degree credit) 

2. Colleges and Universities 
(part-^tiae degree credit 

and non--degree credit) 



73,800 108,200 



8,900 11,500 



6,300 9,800 



47 



29 



56 



Further Education 

1. Eleaencary and Secondar/ 
Schools 

2. Other Pxiblic Postsecondary 
Prograois 

3. Specialty Schools 

a. ' Proprietary (except - 

correspondence) 

b. Correspondence Schools 

4. Enployers and Associations 
(except armed forces) 

a . ^^yprentxceships 
(registered) 

b. Apprenticeships 
(nooregistered) 

c. Safety Instruction 

d. Job Orientation 



3,900 9,000 



1,000 2,500 



3,800 8,000 
2,000 3,500 



400 



600 



200 300 
15»700 17,000 
7,400 -^,000 

V 



131 



150 



111 
75 



50 

50 
8 

22 



(Table continued next page) 



TABLE 3 
(CoatlaiMd) 



Source 


1970 


1980 


Pcrciintage 
Change , 

1970-1980 




e • ucner urgazixzeo 
Ixutruction 


8,100 


14,000 


73 


s. 


Araed Forces 

* 










a. Initial Training 


. 6,50 








b • Co rrespondence 


1,300'- 


1,300 


0 




c. • Other Organized 
Instruction 


I 100 


1,400 


27 


6. 


Prisons 


200 


200 


0 


7. 


Other Govemaient Prograas 










a. Work Incentive Prograa, 
Job CoacpSy Neignbornood 
Touth Corps (out-of«* 
school) 


250 


350 


40 




b. Agricultural Extension 
and Other 


500 


500 


0 


8. 


Unions 


100 


ISO • 


50 


9. 


Other Organized Programs 
(e.g-» TVy churches and 
synagogues » comunity 
organizations, libraries 
and fliuseuasy etc.) 


10,000 


15,000 


50 


10. 


Tutors 


2,000 


3,500 


75 



T 



^ Hay overstate the niad>er of .separate persons by a factor of 
approziaately 1.3 becaiise of aultiple prograa enroll me nts 
during the year. 

*^ Estismted nuaber of persons who participated at some time during 
the year; excludes informal (i.e.> unorganized) learning at 
hoae» on the job» or elsewhere, and exclusively self*study 
arrangements « 

Source: Toward a Learning Society , pages 46, 47. 
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II. Business tnd Industry 

♦ 

In « OAttonal ttudy of major Uoited States business and industrial 
fins in 1975, Peter Peterfreund determined that the majority of 
companies hnve increased their educational activities between 1970 
and 197S, and that ''tvo*thirds anticipate they'll be doing more in 
1980 thra they are nov.'* 5/ Of the companies surveyed, the't;rainins 
budgets rangM from nothing to approximately $20,000,000* On a per- 
e^lbyee basis, companies spent an average* of $161 per eoiployee 
annually. '*But thai average masks a vide distribution; a. third spent* 
less than. $50 in identifiable . . * costs\. . another third spent 
.between $50 and $150, the balance distributed all the way from $175 
up to $1,047.'^ 6/^ 

Another index of coaimitaeat to educational activity explored in this 
study was the extent to which company facilities .were utilized for 
employee education. Peterfreund found that: 

e Twenty five percent of the companies have one or more ^ 
separate buildings' or locations whose sole use is for 
education. 

• Thirty percent more have dedicated educational space, but 
no.t in buildings speci'fically built or maintained for that ' 
purpose. 

e About forty- two percent utilixe regular space and non* 
. company facilities on an ad hoc basis. 

A variety, of factors were identified as stimulating an active program 
of training. JThose most commonly noced were: 

e A growing organization. 

• A high quotient of advanced technology characterizing the 
firm. 

e Changes ot mission or change in product mix. 

e drganizetional demands for positions requiring a high de- 
gree of independence in working by employees. 

e Changing legal requirements. 

e A tight labor taarket in special fields. 

e Schools and/or academic institutions viewed as having 
inadequate resources or doing an inadequate job in a spe- 
cific area. 
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The author ot the study coacludcd that the dominant trend in business 
«nd industry was: 

. . . sway froei a protrawatic approach with stand*alone 
courses and episodic activity toward T/E/D/ (training/ edu- 
cation/ developaent] as a process p ds a rationalized 
systea. Continuing educatioUp in turn, becomes more 
closely integrated 14th other corporate objectives and 
planning. In this {Process p the individual becomes the 
focus. Less is approached on a universal basis; far more 
emphasis is given to oistomizing^ individual options, 
self -motivation. 7/ . ^ 

The findings of Peterfreund*s investigation regarding business and 
industry policy toward educational programming are summarized in 
Figure 1. 

A study of training programs in forty-five major California firms was 
conducted, in 1969 by the Automobile Club of Southern California • 
These companies represented five primary categories of business and 
industry: (1) finance and banking p (2) manufacturing and consumex 
services p (3) utilities p (4) aerospace and research services p ^ 
(S) insurance. The co^anies had headquarters or smjor operations 
located either in Los Angeles or San Francisco p and employ^ over 
231 p 000 people. About 25 percent of the companies also had 
operations outside of the State. This survey indicated a heavy 
commitment to training employee*. Some "of the indices of this 
commitment are shewn on the following pages . 

Most of the training and educational programs conducted by the com- 
panies who participated in this survey utilized **in-house" staff. 
Approziflutely 74 gefcent of the program sources were categorized as 
'*in-bous«p** ^followed, in order by consultants, 11 percent; institu- 
tions of higher educatioup 9 percent; and professional associations. 
8/ Three -firms reported that they had no official training staff. 
Wiile the ratio of training staff to all other employees varied 
considerably amocu ^he five study categories Qfrom .21 to .66), 
average ratio was >4(k^/ 

The companies generally had established tuition assistance programs 
(approximately 80 percent of the firms in this study) p and most uti- 
lized videotape recorders/closed circuit television as standard 
procedure (almost two- thirds of the firms). No data were coo^iled on 
the total or proportionate ei^loyee contributions to tuition-aid 
programs by the firms; a national study of employee tuition-aid plans 
published in 1970, however p noted a total investment of nearly $17 
million by the 162 companies studied. In 1967, the average payment 
by the company per participating eflq>loyee was $120*65. 
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The median participation rate of employees was about 4.5 percent. 
If; / The National Institute of Education has recently awarded a 
ccatract to the National Manpower Institute in Washington, D.C., to 
study employer^fimded education programs. 

The object of the study is to develop an up-to-date list 
and analysis of existing tuition aid plans established 
under collective bargaining agreements, to increasie under-* 
standing of participation in these plans, to develop a 
standard for measuring whether participation rates are 
"low," "medium," or "optimum" from different perspectives, 
and to experiment with ways to increase participation 
rates ... 

NI£ is especially curious about participation rates be- 
cause studies have shown that only about 5.3 percent of 
American workers take advantage of the millions of dollars 
in private sector education and training aid. For blue 
collar .^wrkers , the participation rate is about one per- 
cent. 11 / 

Some companies have considerably higher participation rates t h a n 
others. One mldwestem coinpany instituted a very liberal program in 
1974. As a result, the pairticipatlon rate among its 7,000 employees 
increased from less than 1 percent to 3A percent in the first year of 
the program. Over 200 firms have initiated contact with the company 
for details of the pl^. This program offered by Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration in Wisconsin 

. • . covers the cultural and avocational, as well as 
traditioxial academic pursuits of einployees and their 
immediate families. But it represents more than a phllan* 
thropic effort . . ..It should help create and maintain 
the kind of knowledgeable, skilled, and motivated work* 
force needed to meet corporate objectives in the / 
competitive climate of years ahead. 

Part one of the three*part plan centers on emp loy ee'^self 
. development and supports any type of study program-- 
whether job-related or not— offered by an acc-.edited or 
company-approved institution. Employees receive an annual 
allotment to a personal bank account, which encourages 
participation, as well as carefiil planning of learning 
activities .... - '-^ ■ ■ 

A second p'art of the plan provides a fund for educational 

pursuits of family members or for supplementing the em- 
^ployee's educ; .ion. An income-earning account is creditejfi 

ainnually witi twenty-five percent of the personal allot- 
^ment. In addition, the company matches a percentage of the 

amount an es^loyee contributes to the account. 
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FIGURE 2 



AVERAGE ANNUAL FORMAL TRAINING TIME BY 
OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORY (45 CALIFORNIA COMPANIES)* 

(1968 data) 
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♦Figure 2 was derived from the data presented on page 11 of Train- 
ing and Develooment Survey with Prtnary Focus on California , 1969. 
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FIGURE 3 

ANNUAL RANGE AND AVERAGE COST PER EMPLOYEE 
FOR COMPANY TRAINING (45 CALIFORNIA COMPANIES)^ 

(1968 data) 
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Total 
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Indirect Cost « "Costs of production time due to training, 
transit, and expense costs of participants, 
and ottier overhead costs." 



Direct Cost 



■Costs "imaediately associated with a firm's 
training program salaries for training per- 
sonnel, printing costs, facilfties and equip- 
ment expenses, consultant fees, tuition, etc." 
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♦Figure 3 was derived from the data presented in Table XII on 
page 12 of Training and Development Survey with Primary Focus 
on California. 1969. " "T^ 
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The third part allows "employees who have demonstrated a 
high level of performance'* to take from two weeks to a year 
with pay (and sometimes additional aid) for special study 
that "clearly relates to. corporate objectives." 12/ 

Such an extensive antl liberal program is far from typical, but it 
does provide an example of the corporate recogiLition of the nesd to 
ensure that . employees participate in a process of renewal. 

The Postsecondary Alternatives study argues that postsecondary 
education in California must respond not only to individual demands 
and interests, but also to the nee<ds of the State's advanced 
industrial economy and culture as well* 

' In California's economy, the preponderance of white-collar and ser- 
vice employment is more apparent than in the rest of the country: 

By 1950, California's proportion of white-collar workers 
siirpassed its blue-collar counterpart-- six years before it 
did in the nation as a whole (LaPorte and Abrams, 1974). 

In 1970, sixty-nine percent of all eoiployees in California 
were working in the service sector, compared with- only 
sixty-one percent nationally. Only twenty-seven percent 
were employed in manufacturing, and only four percent were 
engaged' in agriculture and mining. 

Even in its manufacturing sector, California i:s unique 
among the states. With its concentration <^ electronic 
and aerospace industries, seventeen percent of its manu- 
facturiag employees are professionals, such as engineers, 
accountants, scientists, and technicians, jcompared to ten 
percent nationally. 

In the service sector, California also has a dispropor- 
tionate c(jncentration of professional expertise, with its 
leadership in communications, research and the arts. -13 / 

Given this kind of a knowledge-based occupational structure, peri- 
odic retraining is viewed as a^ necessity, not a luxury. To meet the 
training needs of the o^r 8,000,000 people employed in California 
(excluding the military), Salner estimated 33,000 14/ individuals 
are employed as full-time instiructors. 15 / 

III. Government 

In recent years California has emerged as a prototT^e of the advanced 
industrial society. While this has been occurring, the importance 
and interdependence of different levels of government with each 
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other and with other social institutions has become increasingly 
apparent. 16/ Even in terms of sheer numbers, governmental employees 
r^resent an important aspect of California society. Almost one in 
five in the State s labor force work for either federal. State, or 
local government agencies. 17/ Governmental employees number almost 
1.5 million in California. 18/ Of those, most are employed by local 
government, as shown in Figure "4. 

FIGURE 4 

PERCENTAGE OF GOVERNMENTAL EMPLOYEES 
EMPLOYED BY LEVEL IN CAUFORNIA 19/ 




The most recent report on federal government training activities 
shows that the emphasis is on formal classroom programs of eight 
hours or longer. The objectives of these programs are based upon the 
following general statement: 

Training is used to provide employees with the skills, 
knowledges, and abilities: 

1. to iii^rove perfoncance of current duties; 

to anticipate future program and staffing needs; 

3. to adopt new technology > missions, or programs; 

4. to keep abreast of technological changes and to main- 
tain proficiency in specialization; and 

5: to develop talents not readily available. 20/ 

This report includes only the first three quarters of the fiscal 
year; in the last report covering a full year, it was noted that 
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about 955,000 federal employees participated in government sponsored 
programs. 21/ ^*0f this number, nineteen percent were trained in 
various school, college, and university programs, but eighty-one 
percent were trained either in programs designed by individual 
agencies or in interagency programs . . 22/ 

About thirty-five percent of the civilian federal employees in 
California participate in some form of training program annually. 
23 / '*Total federal expenditure for training, exclusive of employee 
salaries, was approximately $10.5 million in California for the 
Fiscal Year 1973.'' 24/ 

The U.S. Civil Service Commission operates the San Francisco Re* 
gional Training Center, which provides training support to all thr^e 
levels of government in California, Nevada, Arizona, and Hawaii. For 
Fiscal Year 1976, it was projected that 21,500 federal and 3,150 
state, and local employees from these four states would be served, 
through Center activities. 25 / 

Courses are offered in: 

General Management 

Personnel Management 

Management Sciences, including: 

-Quantitative and Anal3;^ical 

, ^ -Financial Management 

-Computer Sciences 

-Einvironmental/Englneering 

Communications and Office Skills 26 / 

In California', the Development Division o^ the State Personnel Board 
is. charged with the reapousibillty for a variety of training activ- 
ities which support the many departments of State government. These 
activities Include: 
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• Maoagement of a ^rainiag facility and equipment. 

• Hanagesent of several different levels of training pro- 
graxes for executive, management, supervisory » journeyman, 
and entry/trainee staffs. 

• Delivery of contract services for the purpose of 

*Aff iraative Action program development 

-Designing, modifying, or iii^leaienting training 
systeo» 

-Providing specific tallor-^de programs 

• Cooperation with the twelve Regional Training Centers 
located throughout State.* 

• Coordination of the On-'Site College program through which 
local colleges provide courses to State workers in Sacra* 
mento at' various State offices. 27/ 

The individual State agencies are actively involved in jMfbviding 
educational programs for their own personnel. Ih^the latest avail- 
able agency reports to the Persoxmel Development Division, 191^700 
employees were reported to have pairticipated in '*in*house** training 
activities, and $1,056,819 was expended in career- related, agency- 
supported education in outside organizations . 28/ ;Xhe previous 
year, (Fiscal Year 1973-74) training was generated for 258,390 
en^loyees, and the State contribution to out-service . educational 
activity was about $945,000. 29/ Although composite figures for 
training participation and financial investment by^local governments 
are not available ^ one index of the wide range of activity at this 
level is the existence of twelve Regional Training Centers. The 
Centers are located in Chico , Auburn , Santa Rosa , Fairfield , 
Oakland,' Santa Clara, Salinas, Fresno, San Bernardino, Santa Ana, 
Redondo Beach, and San Diego. They serve county and city 
governments, and derive suppoart from tuition charged for their 
various programs. The programs offered are similar to those provided 
by the U.S. Civil Service Commission and by the State Personnel 
Board. 

In 1975, the International City Management Association conducted a 
study of training activities by municipal governments in the United 
States in all cities of 10,000 or more population. 30/ Although it 
is not possible to isolate the data that apply exclusively to 
California, the survey was quite thorough and' provides insight into 
municipal training programs in general. * Some of the data have been 
analyzed by region. 31/ It was found that two-thirds of the cities 
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across tlxe United States provided training, programs, while over 90 
percent of the western cities offered such programs. 32 / 



The most common types of training provided were specific skill devel- 
opment and on-- the- job trailing, supervisory training, personal 
development, general orientation to the job, and interpersonal 
relations. (See Table 4.) 

When an external source is utilized for training purposes, most com- 
monly it is a university-sponsored program, followed in order by 
State programs and private consultants. In fact, 62 percent (358 of 
573) of thie municipalities responding have cooperative arrangements 
with colleges and universities for training purposes. 33/ (See Table 
5.) 

•In 1972, the League of California Cities contracted with the National 
Training and Development Service for State and Local Government to 
conduct a training-needs assessment of California city governments. 
34/ As a result of this survey, the League initiated the Wuni cipal 
Training Service. This program, begun in 1975, has four primary 
functions: 

1. Acting as a clearinghouse for training and development informa- 
tion. Information is compiled on training and continuing edu- 
cation resources and programs. 

2. Informing cities of training innovations and opportunities of 
interest' and value to them. A bi-monthly newsletter is 
published with information on recent draining developments , 
ii^cofliing programs, and training projects in cities around the 
State. , ;> 

3. Conducting training and other education programs through the 
League, in addition to improving existing League programs, new 
programs are conducted covering topics in which, cities identify 
a need. 

4. ^ Assisting in assessing training and continuing education needs 

\in cities in conjunction with the other services of the League, 
assistance is provided individiial cities in assessing the 
traisiing and individual development needs of their personnel. 

35/ ^\ - ■ 

The developmentN)f the Municipal Training Service has apparently 
facilitated the invc^vement of the League with the Regional Training 
Centers. These seemx to provide an appropriate and responsive 
mechanism to fulfill the^eeds of local goverxunents . 

The Government Education Centex, located in Los Angeles, also has the 
potential to provide needed educational services to municipalities 
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^Percentages, when totaled, exceed 1002, since many 
respondents indicated more than one resource. 
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ia Che greacer Los Aageles area. In the tvo*year life :of this 
Center, however, about 70 percent of its activity was derived frooi 
the federal agencies in Los fUxgeles. Originally, the Center was a 
joint project of the California State University and Colleges, the 
*^os Angeles CooBuxiity College District, independent institutions in 
the area, and govemaencal agencies; It has evolved into a pare of 
Los Angeles Coaoninity College District's organizational structure 
and its fucure role is unclear ac this time. 



IV. MITitary 

For a long time, the arned forces have proi^ded theix mesibers- with a 
broad spectrum of educational services. The educational ^taff 
structure includes a network of approximately 2 , 000 combined 
education and testing centers. 36/ Today, approximately one of every 
six mefld>ers of the armed forces is participating in training and/or 
education as a student, instructor, or in some typ^ of supporting 
role. Total funding for training activities in Fiscal Year 1976 was 
almost $7 billion. 37/ 

Unquestionably, a great number of individuals join the military ser* 
vices for the educational opportxmities provided both during: the 
period of enlistment, and for the educational assistance available 
through G.I. benefits after being discharged. **If some projections 
of manpower needs and expectations of the military for volunteers are 
met, as many as a third of the male high school graduates of the 
qQuntry may receive their introduction to postsecondary education in 
this way. 38/ 

There are two broad categories of postsecondary education within the 
military: (-1) professional military training, which is directly 
related to performance as* a menAer of th^ armed forces; and (2) 
voluntary education, which allows the individual to pursue per- 
sonally determined objectives. . The Department of Defense hajs 
subdivided professional military training into five different types^: 
(1) recruit training, (2) officer acquisition Cservice academiies, 
ROTC, Officer Candidate Schools), (3) flight training, (4) special* 
ized skill training, and (5) professional development education. 
Specialized skill trainiafg refers to such programs^ as automotive^ 
mechanics, security specialist, and electricity and electronics. 
Professional development education is concerned %n.th broader educa- 
tional objectives and is centered around such subjects as military 
science, engineering, and management. Host of the programs in this 
category are for officers. -Specialized skill training and 
professional development education are the two aspects of military 
instruction which most closely correspond to' the* segments of 
postsecondary education within California. Slightly more than 11 
percent "of all military specialized skill training in the United 
States is conducted in California, while about 20 percent of all 

»• ■ , '* '■ 
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ailitary professional development education occurs in tliis State. 
39 / 



About 575,000 oiilitary pezrsonnel per year participate on a part-^time 
basis in voluntary education programs. This costs the Department of 
Defense^ about $52 million per year. About one-half of this amount 
goes for tuition assistance for students, mostly at the postsecond- 
ary level, in programs operated by civilian institutions on or near 
military installations. (Students may be reiid)ursed up to 75 percent 
of t^tion costsT.) About 25 percent of this annual expenditure > 
supports ^courses and services offered by educational cesiters^on 
military bases to *meet special needs. Exanples include noncredit 
courses to sharpen skills and refresher courses to prepare for 
promotion examinations. The balance of the $52 million goes for 
administr^ive costs and civilian staff salaries. 40/. 

Another educa'tional stimulus for service personnel is the opportu* 
nity to earn academic credit for certain servi^^e-related training 
experience. The Cpmmissioa pn Educational Credit produces an annual 
guide" with recoonendations for the award of academic credit, based 
on completion of certain military tf^aining, for degree programs and 
terhntCjal and vocational programs at the nation^ institu^ons of 
postsecondary education. The Commission is a division of the 
Aatfrican Council on Education and is the success- r agency to the 
Commission on the Accreditation of Service Ersperiences (CASE) 
established in 194S . 

In 1973, discussions between the Department of Defeixse* and the Ameri'- 
can Association of Community and Junior Colleges resulted in the ere* 
nation of Servicemen's .Opportunity College (SOC), a group of 
institutions around the country which agreed to woric together to meet^ 
the unique neieds of a highly mobile, sometimes physically isolated 
military community. , Later, the American Association of State 
Colleges and Universities became involved,^ and foux*year 
institutions also became a part of SOC. Today, approximately 250 
independent and publicly supported colleges and universities make. up 
the Servicemen* s lOpportunity Col^-ege network. Thses institutions 
have agreed to make a special effort to meet theh unique needs of the 
military through such policy and program commitments as: liberal 
admissions policies, ^exible course scheduling, liberal allowance ' 
of credit for milita^ training, flexible ' residency requirem<ents , 
. credit for United States Armed Forces - Institute correspondence 
cours^es, convenient and appropriate couxiseling services, and the 
opportunity ' for coo^leting a major portion of lower division work 
tHrdugh nontraditional procedures. In aome cases, upper division 
requireinents may be met largely through nontraditional means, to the 
extent such modes may be available or appropriate. .41/ 

In' California, twenty-four Community Colleges and one independent 
two'-^year institution,- along with five independent four^year 
institutions, participate in SOC. 
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«Ihe several brandies' of the ai!' it^ry also have i variety of educa- 
tional prograas unique to their particular services • For exan^le^ 
the Any iias a prograa designated Army Help for Education and Devel* 
opment , (AHEAD) • Tltt prograa provides for liaison and agreem en ts 
afliong. postsecondary institutions , allowing an enlistee to identify 
with a hooetovn school » but take courses anywhere in the world while 
serving in the Amy/ thezl cooplete the prograa and graduate froa the 
hoaetown school! 42/ The Navy's principal voluntary education 
prograa is called Navy Cao^us* for Achieveaent(NCFA) * This systea 
aakes use of a network of* professional civilian e duc ation special- 
ists who serve as advisors. One of the prograas operated through 
NCFA is the Prograa for Aflpat College Education (PACE) which pro- 
vides focaal educational opportuxiities to those at sea. Another 
aspect of the prograa is a specially designed certificate and degree 
prograa in cooperation with 18 two* and f our*year xttstitutions 
located in 44 areas near large naval installations. 43/ 

In California y the Navy has aade. it possible for aany different 
institutions to hold classes 6n base* In 1976 , sixteen Coaaunity 
Colleges y Xhree coo^uaes o£ .the State University and Colleges , and 
two caapuaes of the * University of California operated on naval 
iSutallationa in California* In addition, eight independent , four- 
year institutions an4, two out-of-state , four-year institutions 
operated at these installations . 44 / The independent ixistitutions 
and the coaaunity colleges have been very active in providing pro- 
graas *Zo naval personnel » far aore so than either the State Uni-' 
versity or the University. Two coaaunity colleges even offer courses 
outside the continental United States Tos Angeles Coaaoxtity 
College offers programs at fifteen iodri^^n^ in Hawaii, OkinaWa, 
Japan, Eorea^ the Philippines , and Taiwan; -r i^tow Coaauiiity College 
offers courses in Hawaii and in Japan» 45/ Chapaan College , an 
independent institution^ Has * received the PACE contract for classes 
/on ships at sea in the Pacific area (excluding Hawaii) for^the past 
four years 5 and has been awarded the contract for next year as well, 
with an option for a three*year renewal by the Navy, A subdivision 
.within the. PACE prograa calls for a saall prototype program in 
vocational/ tecTuical education. This contract was amxded to an 
out-of-state institution. Three California coaaunity colleges also 
bid for this contract. 

Composite information on the educational activities of the Air Force 
and the Amy in California is not available since each installation 
operates autonomously. A preliminary sampling of several of the 
installations indicates a level and range of activity similar to that 
of^the Navy. ' ' 

Another major effort of Xhe Department of Defestse to provide' for 
general educational opportunity is the- Defense Activity for Non- 
traditional Educational Support (DANIE3). This is a center for 
coordinating and supporting a variety of nontraditional and inde- 




pendent-study opportunities.^ These include such activities as a 
high school equivalency testing program, coordioation of the College 
Level Examination Program (CLEP) , and correspondence courses. 46/ 
It is estimated that approximately 360,000 military personnel have 
not completed high school, while another 180,000 could benefit from 
remedial education to assist them in pursuing further educational 
and career goals. Until November 1976, a program called Predischarge 
Education Program (PKEP) was in effect. It provided course work for 
high school completion or to overcome educational deficiency. 
Eligibility for the program began after six months of active duty and 
particip^ation was not charged against regular G.I. benefits. Up to 
two-thirds of the cost of the program was borne by the 
government. 47/' The Armed Forces may resume this program in future 
by administrative reallocation of resotxrces. 

/ • . *• • * . '•. 

V. Linkages Between Postsecondary Institutions and Non*Educationa1 
Organizations and Activities 

In a rec^t book on experiential learning, the Director of the Fund 
for the Improvement of Po8tseQo({dary. Education, Dr. Virginia Smith, 
rather dramatically observed that much^ learning of great value 
occurs outside of formal schooling. In her* view, institutions should 
take this into account and award appropriate credit for experiential 
learning. 48/ Smith develops a parable' which invites the reader to 
imagine himself as an administrative officer at a postsecondary 
education institution at which a woman in her mid'-sixties presents 
herself seeking credit for her life experiences. Jhe woman brings a 
portfolio of reflections written about the experiences and a 
collection of commendations from a wide variety of sources. Her 
experience includes: 

• teaching experience at a private girl's school - 

• helping to found a boy's reform school. 

serving as a United States delegate to an international 
organization. 

• helping to draft an important intematiooal convenanc- 

• exte:t:sively visiting wounded servicemen and acting as an 
official in the ambulance corps; Investigating^ the con- 
ditions of and promoting improvements for the disadvan* 
taged and institu^ionalired. 

• delivering more than one thousand lectxires on a variety of 
, topics related to her concerns . 




• authoring' three books and for several years writing syna- 
dicated daily newspaper coluoins. 

• receiving numerous awards by institutions and organiza- 
tions throughout the world. 

Dr. Solth cites possible assessment outcomes, and the great dis* 
parity between institutions is rather striking: 

At Metropolitan State University (Minn-), the lady appli- 
cant could receive a BA without further educational 
activity if an assessment team found her experience ade<» 
quate; but before she were admitted to MSU, she would have 
to complete the first two years of college or its 
equivalent. 

At City University of New York, in a two-year college, she 
could use her prior life experience to earn only about 
fifteen credits toward an AA degree. 

At Empire States College (New York) she could satisfy all 
requirements for a BA except for a six-months residency. 

Many other institutioi;:^ would award only one year of 
credir, still other would grant her no credit at all. 

"This brief rundown suggests some confusing and perhaps arbitrary 
forces at work in American higher education. Nevertheless, sub- 
stantial progress has been made in the past ten years. For when she 
di^id, a little more than a decade *go, ay mystery woman, whom I am 
sure you have long since recognized as Eleanor Roosevelt, had 
received for her kocial contributions thirty-five honorary doctor- 
ates, incli2ding one from Oxford <p but had never received one earned 
degree beyond high school. Without an earned degree, she would have 
been barred from teaching in public schools and disheartened by the 
classified ads in The Chronicle of Higher Education ^ which demand an 
earned doctorate as a prerequisite for academic positions in 
colleges and universities . . . she would have been unable ,even now 
to use much of her life experience toward a doctbrate. But today she 
could at least get a head start on an undergraduate degree." 49/ 

Today, over fifteen years after the death of Eleanor Roosevelt, the 
possibility of earning academic credit for experiential learning has 
grown substantially. This growth seems to be related to several 
factors: " 

The realization that too sharp a distinction has been made 
" between life and institutionalized learning. A general 
dissatisfaction with the educational product at some 
institutions has led to a broadened provision, for work 
experience within the curriculum. 

28 
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In recent years the range if subjects taught in college has 
expanded. Concomitantly » large numbers of community 
colleges have opened and have provided occupational and 
paraprofessional subjects, some through apprenticeships 
and some which give credit for other experiential 
learning. 

Concern for affective learning has been in evidence during 
the past decade, and learning acti%^ties in this area have 
usually included experiential coa^oaents. 

Since many colleges have become more serious about serving 
an older population, it has become apparent that some pre* 
institutional activities are quite similar to in*college 
programs • The question has followed as to why some of 
these activities receive credit while others do not. 

The sociopolitical climate, with its strong emphasis on 
egalitarianism, has contributed to a growing deiaand for 
academic recognition for appropriate prior learning 
activity. 50 / 

These developments are more continuous with our past than they might 
at first gliJi^se seem to be. 

Even while the university began to evolve prior to the twelfth cen- 
tury, the craft guilds of Europe's emerging cities were developing 
other, more exper ience^based , modes of teaching/ lear ni n g . 

In nineteenth- century America, the needs of the times began to force 
higher education to accommodate more practical pursuits within the 
curriculuflu What had been a classical liberal arts curriculum, began 
to change.'^. The occurrence which may be said to have bridged the gap 
between experientially based learning and the university tradition 
was the "land Grant College Act" of 1862. This legislation provided 
funding to states to stimulate education in engineering, 
agriculture, and related technical and applied areas. Johns Hop kins 
Medical School pioneered an approach to medical education 
emphasizing a practical application of knowledge in 1876. Before 
that time, even medical schools reflected a deductive *n>ook 
leaaming" approach. 

One of the more important elements in making a place for experiential 
learning within formal education has been the Commission on 
Accreditation of Service Experiences (CASE), now known as the Com- 
mission on Educational Credit. Bejginning in 1945, CASE evaluated 
training provided by the military services and recommended specific 
credit equivalencies in a ^guide" published for educational 
institutions. A newer program which accomplishes the same type of 
objective through assessing programs sponsored by organizations 
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whose prifliary purpose is not education is knova as the '^Project on 
Non-Collegiate Sponsored Instruction- 51/ ,32/ The Coasortium of the 
California State University and Colleges has recently entered into 
an agreement with the American Council on Education to serve as the 
California office for the Project* 

Examination programs have been popular means of receiving academic 
credit. A recent survey of over 1,500 institutions found that 
81 percent granted credit on the basis of some Icind of examination. 

Among the institutions that grant credit . . • 8,4 percent 
use ACT [American College Testing Service], 78,4 percent 
use CLEF [College Level Examination Program], 4.3 percent 
use the New York Regents College Proficiency Examination 
Program ^ (CPEP), 38-7 percent use individual departmisnt 
^ examinations , and 26 percent use some other form of 
evaluatioii. 53 / 

Beginning in 1974 several colleges and universities joined with the 
Educational Testing Service to form the Cooperative Assessment of 
Experiential Learning (CAEL) Assembly. This organization is now in 
the process of change; 

1. CAEL began with sole concern for improving the art of assessment 
of experiential learning. CAEL II is committed as well as to 
fostering improved experiential learning opportunities. 

2. CAEll began as a transitory project. It is becoming an ongoing 
organization to further experiential-learning and its valid and 
relilsble assessment. 

3. CAEL II will be a consortium of institutions, not a professional 
association, but plans are being prepared for its having a 
category of individual members with privileges complementazTr to 
those of institutional members. 
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CAELIbe^an as a foundation* financed endeavor. It will continue 
via ali2pport from multiple sources. 54/ 

CAEL has bjeen perhaps the leading proponent of experiential learning 
for academic credit through its various reports that deal with 
developing assessment procedures and educating administrators and 
faculty members * 55/ 

i ■ . 

In 1974 the Western Association of Schools and Colleges issued 
guidelines to help institutions clarify their policies regarding 
credit for jprior learning in undergraduate programs: 

•f 

. . : demons t.rable learning, based on experiences other 
than those that occur in an academic setting, may be edu- 

O 
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catioaally creditable, aad any appropriate past learning 
from experience can be used to undergird or suppleioent 
present and future learning beyond the secondary 
school . . • the Comnission supports awarding credit for 
prior learning on the basis of eight guidelines. These 
include: that the student applying for credit at an 
institution is matriculated at that institution, and that 
the past learning can be shown to be relevant to the 
student' s stated educational objectives ; that the 
evaluation of such learning is performed by a faculty 
member at that institution who is competent in the area 
being evaluated; that the student provides evidence of the 
prior learning and thatt the evaluator provides a written 
evaluation of the evidence (both to be placed in the 
sxudent' s permanent ^ile) ; that the review and final 
approval of documentation for credit, as well as the 
amount of credit given, is performed by a panel of full* 
time faculty; that the student completed thirty semest ^r 
units at the institution awarding the credit; t;hat credit 
for prior learning meets the academic standards of the 
institution; that fees are charged in accordance with the 
institution's investment of time and resources; and that 
all such policies and procedures are described in the 
official publication of the institution. 

The Commission adds, in its definition of terms, that 
learning must be demonstrable in the sense that a. student 
can present evidence of learning. The kinds of evidence 
are numerous and might include written and oral exams , 
tapes, projects, demonstrations, and performances in a 
form subject to analysis. The institution has a 
responsibility to make clear to the student and the 
accrediting agency the means by which competencies can be 
acceptably demonstrated. 56 / 

Another type of linkage between an element of BlOf and postsecondary 
education is illustrated in th^ Association for Continuing 
Education. 57/ This is a nonprofit corporation formed by repre- 
sentatives of business and industry and several educational insti*- 
tutions in the greater San Trancisco Bay Area , to oieet a variety of 
employee training needs. ACE offers a broad range of programming 
through the Stanford Instructional Television Network. Courses lead 
to graduate degrees from Golden Gate University or San Jose State 
University. Undergraduate work is provided by the College of Notre 
Dame. ACE also affers its own management and supervisory training 
programs and related courses for no academic credit. 

All courses of instruction originate from Stanford Uni- 
versity and are broadcast to students where they work. 
Students receive instruction by television, but otherwise 
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participate in their courses in the same manner as on- 
campus students. This is accotnplished through a two-way 
audio systen which links the students with each other , and 
witk the instructor^ so they may interact with one another 
while the course is in progress. 

Courses .are normally scheduled from 7:00 - 8:00 a.m* , 
12:00 (N) - 1:30 p-m., and from 5:00 - 7:00 p.m., Honday 
through Friday over four channels in the Instructional 
Television Fixed Service Bud. Special receiving 
classrooms at company locations are normally reserved for 
• students' participation in televised courses. A daily 
courier service provides for the distribution of course 
materials and exams . 58/ 

* In AC£*s first year of operation there were 1,365 students enrolled 
in 24 courses. Five years later enrollment had grown to 3,672 
students in 79 different courses. 59/ 

VI. Contractual Relationships Between Postsecondarv Institutions 
and "Educational Brokers" 

In recent years , private firms have begun to operate as appendages of 
poatsecondary education institutions. These ^^educational brokers" 
provide services which range from marketing existing institutional 
programs, development of new programs, student recruitment, and 
faculty selection, to the actual administration of the programs as a 
sort of ''franchise'^ of an institution. Often the brokers have 
particular expertise or a special entre to a particular student 
market, for exao^le, military personnel or public school teachers- 
These educational brokerage firms usually represent several 
different institutions ,* sometimes both California . and out-of-state 
institutions. Host of the programs, are degree oriented, most often 
at the graduate level* Firms known to operate in California include: 
Roc^ort tIazLagement Corporation, the Institute "for Professional 
Development, Center for Continuing Education, the Continuing 
Education Cocporaf.lO'1, Academic Overtures Incorporated , Moauleam 
Corporation, the T'cyundation for Educational Services , External 
Degree services, and West Bristow Consultants. 

An industry source estimates that at least two of the firms* have 
gross incomes which run. to several million dollars per year. The 
Senior Commission of the Western Association of Schools and Colleges 
(WASC ) has become concerned about the qua 1 ity o f some programs 
offered through educational brokers. At the Cosmniss ion's June 1976 
meeting, a Committee on Contract Education was appointed to e xa mine* 
• ai^l existing and proposed programs and contracts and charged with the 
responsibility to make recommendations concerning existing 
Commission policy on contractual relationships. 
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The CoBBisaion reported on the brokering pheaomeaoa and spoasored a 
statewide conference in May 1977 > as described in Educational 
Brokering in California - Part of a Series of Reports on Lifelong 
Learning > 

VII. Summary 

Preliminary exaaiination of the educational activities of business » 
industry, government, and the military (BIffll) provides rather clear 
evidence of an extensive array and range of efforts , and of con- 
siderable financial investment. Uuch that is being offered through 
course work and services by institutions of postsecondary education 
is also being, provided through BIOI training activities . There also 
are areas of cooperation between BIGH and postsecondary education 
that are just beginning to gain wide recognition* For exao^le, a 
growing number of external decree programs take into account the 
student* s occupational activity; efforts to promote the evaluation 
of experiential learning for acadeoiic credit are increasing* These 
are but two of a varlety^ of factors which seem to be bringing post* 
secondary education institutions and BIQl closer together. 

BIGH commitment to educational activity on the national level is 
reflected in an averr^e annual expenditure of over $160 per !^loyee 
for this purpose, and in the development of educational facilities by 
over one*half the nation* s large coaipanies. Almost $17 million in 
tuition aid was provided to employees in a recent year. In Call** 
fornia, companies provided training to employees ranging from an 
annual average of a little over eleven hours to secretarial and 
clerical employees , to over forty*one hours per year for managers. 
Almost two-thirds of these firms utllixed videotape/closed circuit 
television in their training programs. Innumerable firms utilize 
audiotapes and other self-teaching devices as part ^of their 
training. 

There are almost 1.5 million employees of federal, State, or local 
government in California. Over a third ^f the federal employees take 
part in training activities at a cost of about $10.5 million per 
year* The nuiAer of employees ^f the State of California who take 
part, in training exceeds two hundred thousand per year / and the State 
provides about $1 million annually to stapport employee education in 
outside organizations* 

No coiBpbsite figures on local government educational activity in 
California currently exist. However, several factors t^ken together 
imply heavy educational activity. These factors include : the 
existence of twelve Regional Training Centers located throughout the 
State which sei^e local government and* which are financed solely 
through tuition generated through training programs ; the newly 
developed Municipal * Training Service of the California League of 
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cities 9 which serves as s clesringhoase, consultant, and provider o£ 
training programs; and the participation of local govenunent 
personnel in U.S. Civil Service Training Center programs. A high 
level of activity in- the State may also be inferred from a national 
study which found that over 90 percent of the cities of lOyJQOO 
population or more in the western states had active traJ.ning 
programs. 

There is variety in the educational prograoning offered in business, 
industry, and government , ^ bixt also a great deal of overlap. The 
focus of their respective efforts can be summarized in the following 
broad categories: 

• ttanagesient education 

• Interpersonal relat3.wus education 

• Supervisory skills education and training 

• Specific skills training (e.g., business machines, audio- 
visual equipment, bookkeepf.rg etc.) 

• Organizational developmer -tducacion (e.g., team building, 
management by objectives. : >b ercichment, etc.) 

• Orientation education (. j «to Industry, company, culture, 
location, etc.) . 

• Personal development education (not directly job*related, 
sometimes' offered by the organization or supported at out- 
side organizations) 

The armed forces invest heavily in training educational activity. In 
1976, the aswunt budgeted by the Department of Defense was almost $.7 
billion. The two broad categories of postsecondary education within 
the military are (p professional training which is directly related 
to performance as a member of the' armed forces, and (2) voluntary 
education which allows the individual to pursue personally 
determined objectives. About $52 million per year is invested in 
voluntary education programs around the world. Several innovative 
programs which have important implications for this study have been 
developed since World War II. In 19A5 the Cofmnission on the 
Accreditation of Service Eacperiences (since succeeded by the 
Commission on Education Credit) began to produce an annual '*guide'* 
for educational institutions which recommended the award of academic 
credit for certain service*provided training. This program was the 
precursor of another effort of the American Council on Education, the 
Project on Non-Collegiate Sponsored Instruction (a joint project 
with the Consortium of the California State University and 
Colleges), which consists of the assessment and recommendations for 
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the award of acadeaic credit for educatioaal activities within 
busiaess, ind^iitry, and goverzuaent* 60/ la 1973, the Serviceaen* s 
Opportunity College (SOC) network was begun. This association of 250 
colleges and universities agreed to work together with the military 
to ioteet the unique needs of a highly mobile, sometimes physically 
isolated military student. This program emphasizes flexible 
adorLnistrative procedures , convenient and appropriate counseling , 
and nontraditional learning ipethodologies • The SOC was developed to 
allow military personnel to pull together a degree program of what 
otherwise would be only diverse educational experiences » some 
acquired at different institutions, to earn an^ associate, or 
bachelor's degree. The ITavy's Program for Afloat College Education 
(PACE), in which instructors from postsecondary educational 
institutions are actually teaching on ships at sea, is another 
exaji^le of an attempt to meet the educational needs of military 
personnel through a nontraditional approach. 

The Army and Air Force do not have composite infonsation on statewide 
training activity, but the Navy does. From the data available it is 
apparent that State institutions are actively involved in serving 
Navy personnel on Navy Installations throughout California. About 
twenty publicly supported institutions and half that many 
independent institutions offer on*base educational programs. 

Two other developments * are suggestive of a widespread demand for 
academic credit and educational opportunity. These include the 
growth of testing as a oaeans for granting credit, now a*« accepted 
procedure at about 80 percent of the country's insti«axtions of 
postsecondary education, and the emergence of organizations w^ch 
market educational programs for postsecondary institutions, mostly 
in a part-time, external degree format. This latter instance has 
given rise to cc^ncem about the quality and control of progra&is 
operated through contractual relationships between accredited and 
unaccredited organizatioxis . The Senior Commission of tbe Western 
Association of Schools and Colleges has established a comodLttee to 
review all existing and proposed prograims and contracts and has urged 
institutions not to enter into new relationships with '^educational 
brokers . ^ An undetermined nusd>er of these educational brokers 
operate in California. Of the nin^ firms known to the Postsecondary 
Education Commission's staff, at ]|east two are said to have gross 
incomes of several million dollars* The programs they operate are 
usually graduate programs, generally in such fields as education, 
business , and management . Usually the broker represents several 
different Institutions , some of which are located in other states. 
The services provided range from developing and marketing programs 
to operating as a sort of ''franchise'' of an institution. 
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FINDINGS 



This preXialaary Investigatioa of the educatlooml objectives snd 
operations of BIGH by Coflanissioa staff bss fqund coavinciag evideace 
that: 

1. More Calif ornians are actively engated in educational activity 
vithin the coatert of BIGH no%r, and will continue to be in the 
future » than vithin the confinfs of institutions of postsecond* 
ary education. 

2. There is considerable overlap betveen BI(21 and postsecondary 
educational institutions in subject matter taught, clienteles 
served » and aethodologies utilized. 

3. Data descriptive of 31(21 educational activity vithin California 
are not readily available, nor easily translated into foraats 
comparable vith infozaation collected by the segments of 
California postsecondary education. 

4. The current educational cliaate-^^-vhich includes movements to 
**free up'' the system and allow for meeting students^ objectives 
through external degrees , credit for knowledge gained through 
nontraditional means, field work and the like— appears 
congenial to the exploration gf more direct ties between BIGH 
and postsecondary education. 

5. In a time of limited public resources and diverge phblic 
demands, the potential sources of BlOf have not been given 

< careful enough consideration and the Commission should further 
explore this poteatial in the course of fulfilling its mandate 
for statewide planning and coordination. ^ 

POLICY ISSUES \ 

Out of these preliminary finding several policy issues may be 
developed which seem appropriate for Commission review and resolu- 
tion in the final report. X 

1. Should academic credit for BIGH sponsored educational programs 
be encouraged and facilitated? 

I>oes BI(31 provide educational programming which 
serves, or could serve, a broad societal need, or do 
its benefits ,^ accrue narrowly to individuals and 
specific organixations? 

If BIQI training provides certain knowledge and 
skills that are relevant to degree programs , should 
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credit b« granted to an Individual? By what organi-^ 
zation and by vfaat ntfana? 

What queationa of quality control would aaed to be 
addrasaad if BIGA were to aaaune a role in generating 
academic credit? 

Should tax credlta be provided to BIGM to encourage ita 
invo-lveaent in the educational procesa? 

Would tax credita be appropriate only in an expanded, 
acadeaic-credit-granting' role, or ia the current 
benefit of training to society worthy of such 

' encourageaent? . 

What wou^d be the potential iopact of such tax 
credits on the State's economy? 

ts it a wiae and appropriate use of State resources for publicly 
supported institutions to operate outside of the boundaries of 
California? 

What responsibility does the State have to provide 
postsecondary educational Services to California 
residents who are out of the State temporarily, or on 
a long-term baais? 

Should Community Colleges provide services to areas 
other than their imottdiate community and to non<- ^ 
district State territory? 

Would a plaxming groi^ of BIOI and postsecondary educational 
institutions lead to the moVe efficient utilization of avail- 
able resources and betcer service to students? 

Would the recently created Regional Adult and Voca*. 
tional Education Councils, or ^ some modification of 
this structure » provide a suitable planning group 
model? 

Should the CooHd^ssion make a concerted effort to 
involve BIQf more directly in the planning process 
for the State- s postsecondary educational enterprise? 

What are the implications of the developoient^ of educational 
brokerage firms for State policy? 

Do the many part- time, off-casipus degree programs . 
offered through brokers for California independent 
and out-of-state institutions demonstrate a need 



which t« not b«iat addresied by th« lenior sagmsnts 
of publicly supported posteecondery education? 

Should «o«e policy be developed with regard to the 
oper:.ation of out-of-atate inatitutiona within Cali- 
fornia? Several of these inatitutiona are publicly 
aupported by their hooe atatea. 



Should aoM OMana of quality control and review of 
broker op^rationa be developed to facilitate coaauiaer 
protection and to proowte atatewide planning with 
regard to program planning? 




Do the aarketing, prograai-developaenty^d adninis- 
trative •ethoda of educational brfltkers provide a 
riDdel which could prove uaeful for publicly supported 
postaecondary education? 

In order to deal with these suggested policy issues, it will be 
necessary to develop a data baae which d"«ibes the 
objectives and a«>uat of training activity which characterizes BIGM. 
Additionally, the recently enacted AB 4325 specifies that 

The Con«ssion . . . shall develop a awchanism to maintain 
a general inventory of the . . . (Sec. 3(b) . . . general 
level and type of nondegree credit and noncredxt 
activities within . . . (the] formal educational offerings . 
of business, government, and other noneducatvonal 
organizations. (Sec. 3(a)). 4g 

Therefore, consideration must be given to the means| of securing 
information on BIGM educational activities in an ongoing fashxon. 
This should not prove too difficult for government and the mxlitary 



(See Figure 5) , but it presents a real problem with ousiness and 
industry. A major problem is drawing a representative sample. The 
diversity in this area, the great numbers of comp*nxes. the 



centrality of the profit motive and lack of apparent ''pay-off" to 
companies for continued, and perhaps even initial participation m a 
CoMission data-gathering effort, also present difficulties. I. 
data were only gathered every two to three years, this would 
alleviate the problem somewhat. Perhaps the beat method to sample 
what is taking place in business and industry is through a survey of 
members of the American Society of Training and Development. Thus 
-^Mization is made up of professional training people from BIGM. 
nseWVre eight, different chapters located throughout California, 
a- .urv«ring this group and asking them to make judgments about 
r inia« tn their geographic area, and for the State as a whole, the 
ar; should be able to obtain an acceptable set of proxy data 

;ea*o-^lT representative of the Staxe. By also attei.5>tln8 S'^'J 
LbM tmtt.. business and industrial firms which participated xn the 1969 
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AtttoMbil« Club Study, som '*hard** data couXd alao be aaacablad to 
dascriba tha prograaa of bualaass aad induatry. 

Tha potaatial aourcea for obtaiaiag othar aaedad lafoniatioa ara 
liatad in Figura 5. 



DH: #30/1-40 
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FOOTNOTES 



a/ Trade uxiion education and training is not addressed separai:t:ly 
here. **As a source for continuing education for (their) 
members," say Peterson et al- (1978) > •'labor unions are 
sooietliing of an enigma.*' They estimate .that only some 600,000 
union i&embers, or about three percent of the 20,000,000 
organised workers in the U.S., are ''involved in education and 
training through four general types of programs." Roughly 
500,000 of these are in apprenticeship programs ^^ch are 
operated jointly under contract, by management and labor. 
Coo^are estimate in Table 3 (pg. 6) by the Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education which shows 100,000 (1970) in union^sponsored 
instruction, and 600,000 in apprenticeships* In California, 
some apprenticeship programs are offered via public-supported 
educational institutions. Some union members apparently receive 
partial support from their unions for attending college courses. 
It did not seem feasible for this study, however, to disen t a n gle 
the overlapping numbers to determine the actual enroUxaents and 
dollars directly att:ributable to labor organizations within this 
one state. 

1/ Toward a Learning Society , page 17. 

2/ Dmcker: Management . 

3/ Toward a Learning Society ^ page 18. 

4/ Ibid . , page 27, citing a 1971 USOE docxiaent and Diversity by 
Design , report of a study by the Commission on Non*Traditional 
Study. 

5/ Peterfreund: Education in Indus try Today and in the Future , 
1975; page 32. 

6/ Ibid . , page 32. 

7/ Ibid . , page 40. 

8/ Tra-^^-t^^g and Development Survey %rith Priaiary Emphasis on Cali * 
fomia ; Automobile Club of Southern California; 1969, confuted 
from data on page 19 . 

9/ Ibid . , from Table V on page 5. This means ^ trainers per 100 • 
eoq^loyees. 
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10 / d*Meara, J. Roger: Combatting Knowledge Obsolescence ; 1970.- 
11/ Report on Educational Research , page 9 . 
12/ Todays Manager , page 22. ^ 

13/ Peterson, et. al.: Postsecondary Alcemataves to Meet the 
Educational Needs of California Adults , page 31. 

14/ This estimate is probably too high. It is based upon the ratio 
of -40 trainers to every 100 ein^loyees found in the 1969 
Automobile Club Study. Salner then projected this same ratio to 
the total number of eaoployed civilians in the State's labof 
force. The 1969 study ^nly studied large firms; many in the 
labor force undoubtedly are employed in small firms with no full- 
time training staff. 

15/ Salner, page 137. See footnote 14, above. 

16/ Bradshaw, pages 1-3. ^ 

California's characteristics include leadership among states and 
nations in several indices of industrial development. First, 
the state has the world' s*> greatest concentration of hi g h - 
technology industry, depending heavily on advanced scientific 
theory, and involving major research and development projects. 
The technology is not concentrated solely in aerospace and 
electronics firms, but is dispersed throughout the entire 
economic and social system. Second, California has more workers 
in service-sector industries — such as communications, transpor- 
tation, finance, sales, and the professiotts~than any other 
industrial state in the nation. Third, the growth of new 
specialized technologies has led to increased interdependence 
within the society; relations between firms, groups, political 
bodies, and individuals have become more intense. Fourth, the 
State is characterized by rapid change and innovation . 
California is often one of the ^ nation's first states to 
experience new social ' problems and to develop new responses. 
Finally, advanced industrial development has expanded the need 
for information and knowledge, so that California leads the 
nation in education and in the creation of knowledge. In shozrt, 
these five characteristics form a pattern identified as advanced 
industrialism . . .". (page 1.) 

17/ Salner, 1975, cites Emplojnnent Development Department figures 
for total civilian emploj^ent as being 8,289,000. Facts and 
Figures on Government Finance, 1975, provides the numbers of 
employees for each of the thrM levels of government based on 
1973 employment patterns . California Statistical Abstract , 
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1975 , shows tocal California civilian eniployiDent to be 8,177,000 
in 1975. Therefore, the 1973 employment levels are probably 
reasonably accurate for 1976 in the general ratio cited above. 

18 / Facts and Figures on Government and Finance . Figure derived from 
data on page 26; based upon 1973 data. 

19/ Ibid , page 26. 

20 / Strengthening the System . 1973 . 

21 / Salner, page 139. 

22 / Personnel Hanagement and Effective Government, 1976, page ^4. 

23/ This is based on data compiled for FY 1972, in Salner, page 140. 

24/ rbid. , page 140. 

25 / Information provided by Susan Wenjum, San Francisco Regional 
Training Center, U.S. Civil Service Comad.ssion. 

26/ San Francisco Regional Training Center Calendar . FT 1976. 

27 / Perso"«^I Development Center Catalog, 76»77 . 

28 Annual Reports of In and Out Service Training . 1976. Not ail 
agencies filed reports; therefore, the number of esiployees and 
the amount of money invested is understated. The data reported 
pertain to FY 1974-75 . 

29 / Salner, page 140. 

30/ Almost 60 percent of these cities participated in the survey, 
Brovn, page 1. 

31 / Number of Cities 

Surveyed Responding Percent 

Geographic regioa 

Northeast 712 333 " 47 

North Central .... 675 391 58 

South 543 339 62 

West 371 286 77 . ' 

Geographic regions: Northeast *- the New England and Hid-Atlantic 
Divisions, which include the states of Connecticut, Haine, 
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Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, , New York, 
Pexmsylvaxiia , Rhode Island, and Vermont; North Central — the East 
and West North Central Divisions^ which include the states of 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minne-sota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dalcota, Ohio, South Dakota, and Wisconsin; 
South—the South Atlantic and West South Central Divisions , 
which include the states of Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina , Oklahoma , South Carolina , Tennessee , Texas , 
Virginia and West Virginia, plus the District of Columbia; 
West — the Mountain and Pacific Coast Divisions, which include 
the states of Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, 
Idaho , Montana , Nevada , New Mexico , Oregon , Utah , Washington , 
and Wyoming. 

Source: Janka, page 186. 

32 / Cities offering training by geographic region: 

Number Percentage 

Northeast 141 42 

North Central 245 63 

South 226 6? 

Wemt. 261 91 

SoTirce: Janka, page 186. 

33/ Brown, page 2. 

34/ Report and Recoamendations for the California Municipal Tra i n in g 
Service , 1973. 

35 / Municipal Training Service Brochure. 

36/ The Servicemen's Opportunity College , page 7. 

37/ Military Manpower Training Report for FY 1976, page Xl-1. 

33/ Taskforce on State , Institutional and Federal Responsibilities 
in Providing Postsecondary Educational Opportunity to Service 
Personnel , Final Report (Draft), page 1. 

39/ Military Manpower Training Report for FY 1976, percentages are 
derived from data on pages lX-4 to IX- 10. 
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40/ The Servicemen^ s Opportunity College, page 8. 
41/ Ibid , , pages 17-19 and 45-47 . 

42/ Task Force on State , Institutional and Federal Respons ibilities 
in Providing Postsecondary Educational OpportTinity to Service 
Personnel . 

43/ Off--Dnty Education Catalog s 

44/ Ibid , 

45/ Ibid ,. 

46/ The Navy — A Campus for Achievement s 

47/ The Servicentti^s Opportunity College , page 10, and Taskforce on 
State . Institutional and Federal Responsibilities in Providing 
Postsecondary Educational Opportunity to Service Personnel , 
Final Report (Draft), page 15/ 

48/ Smith in Keeton and Associates , pages ix*ziv. 

49/ Ibid. » page X. 

50/ ^ Ibid , , page xi. 

51/ The Project on Koncollegiate-Sponsored Instruction seeks to gain 
academic recognition for course work taken outside colleges and 
universities . Sponsored Jointly by the American Council on 
Education and the New York State Board of Regents , its focus is 
on training offered by organizations whose primary purpose is 
not education. The principal sponsors are government agencies , 
professional and voluntary associations , labor unions , aad 
business corporations which offer courses to their employees or 
members. The Project^ represents a new effort to relate formal 
nontraditional education to collegiate programs* A major aim of 
the Project is' to lay the groundwork for the establisha»nt of a 
continuing and uniform system for the assessment of 
noncollegiate-sponsored courses in terms of college credit. 
From: Project on Ifoncollegiate-Sponsored Instruction . 

52/ . McGarra^xy, page 8-11. 

53/ Trivett, page 31- , 
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GAEL Newsletter. 



GAEL Pxiblicatiotts include such titles as Current Practices in 
the Assessment of Experiential Learning ; The Learning and 
Assessaent of Interpersonal Skills : Guidelines for Adminis- 
trator and Faculty ; A Guide for Assessing Prior Experience 
Through Portfolios ; Evaluation and Expert Judgment ; An Indi- 
vidualized Coapetence-Based Assessment Model . 

Kirfcwood in Keeton, pages 156-157, citing a WASG document. 

ACE began operating in 1970; membership currently includes: 



Aeronutronic-Ford 
American Micro- 

83^ terns 
Ampex Corporation 
Argo Systems, Inc. 
Avantek, Inc. 
Barry Research 
Bechtel Corporation 
John Blume and 

Associates 
College of Notre 

Dame 
Diversified 

Electronics 
ESL, Inc. 

Fairchild Corpora- 
tion 
Fluor-Utah 



Genesys Systems, 
Inc. 

Golden Gate Uni- 
versity 
GTE-Sylvania 
Hewlett-Package 

Corporation 
Hydrocoop, Inc. 
IBU Corporation 
ISS/SperryUnivac 
Kennedy Engineers 
Lawrence Livexmore 

Laboratory 
Lockheed Missile 

and Space Co. 
NASA/ AMES Research 

Center 
National Semicon- 
ductor 
Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co. 



Quant ic Industrie^ 

Inc . 
San Jose State 

University 
Sandia Laboratories 
Singer Simulation 

Products 
Standard Oil of 

California 
Stanford Research 

Institute 
Stanford University 
Systesis Control, Inc. 
Telecommunications 

Association 
Teledyne Microwave 
Vidar Corporation 
Watkixis -Johns on 
Xerox Research Center 



ACE Annual Report, June 30, 1975, page 1. 
Ibid . , page 4. 

Aoierican Council on Education: The National Guide to Credit 
Recoomiendations for Non*ColIegiate Courses; Washington, D.C.; 
1978. ^ 
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